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THE  AGITATION  FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNER- 
SHIP IN  THE  UNITED  STATES1— ITS 
ORIGIN,  MEANING  AND  PROPER  TREAT- 
MENT 


A spirit  of  unrest— and  discontent  is  abroad  in  the  world. 


, Although  men  are  better  off  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before, 
and  industrial  conditions  are  superior  to  any  known  in  history, 
the  masses  and  the  working  classes  are  arrayed  against  capital^ 
and-nr  some-4nstanees-agains.t  Jthe  social  order. 

Great  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few,  gener- 
ally employed  in  corporate  organizations,  have  so  abused  the 
privileges  which  wealth  and  organization  put  at  their  disposal 
that  the  average  citizen  is  di sgruntled  and  inclined  to  demand  a 
change  of  some  kind  which  will  tend  to  remove  the  inequalities 
of  which  he  deems  himself  the  victim.  In  short,  a great  social- 
istic agitation  is  upon  us,  which  may  result  in  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic changes.  Capital  looks  aghast  at  the  armies  of  labor 
which  are  arrayed  against  it,  and  the  working  classes  view  the 
further  accumukatton—of  wealth  and  extension  of  corporation 
activities  as  a menace  to  their  welfare.  Socialistic  doctrines  are 
finding  new  adherents,  and  the  professional  agitator  is  winning 
new  recruits. 

To  the  forces  which  are  professedly  and  violently  socialistic 
have  been  added  large  numbers  of  persons,  many  well  intentioned, 
who,  without  consciously  adopting  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  are 
giving  public  affairs  a decided  impetus  in  that  direction.  They 
have  seen  great  railroads  exposed  in  giving  secret  rebates,  which 
have  enriched  their  recipients  and  impoverished  the  unfavored 
shipper.  They  have  seen  these  expedients  employed  to  suppress 
competition  in  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  necessities  of  daily 
life.  They  have  thus  beheld  the  great  highways  of  travel  and  of 
traffic,  which  ought  to  be  opened  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  alike, 
turned  into  royal  roads  to  riches  for  some  and  direct  lines  to  the 
poor-house  for  others. 

They  have  witnessed  enormous  accumulations  of  cash  and 
securities  in  the  coffers  of  life  insurance  companies,  rightfully 
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belonging  to  policy-holders  and  their  beneficiaries,  become,  in 
the  hands  of  corporate  officials  drunk  with  financial  power  and 
unchecked  by  adequate  supervision  or  control,  enormous  cor- 
ruption funds  for  any  uses  to  which  the  whims  of  their  managers 
may  see  fit  to  put  them.  Inordinate  inflations  of  corporate  capi- 
tal by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  to  amounts  which  fairly  stag- 
ger the  imagination  and  which  a few  years  ago  were  not  even 
dreamed  of,  have  been  made  for  no  good  purpose,  but  solely  to 
enable  promoters,  bankers  and  speculators  to  make  enormous 
initial  profits,  resulting  in  grievous  additions  to  >the  permanent 
burdens,  already  heavy,  under  which  the  consumer  and  the  gen- 
eral public  must  stagger  for  indefinite  periods. 

Necessary  provision  of  law  for  the  raising  of  public  revenues 
and  the  reasonable  protection  of  American  labor  and  capital  from 
foreign  competition  have,  in  many  instances,  been  perverted  for 
the  unreasonable  enrichments  of  the  few  at  the  undue  expense  of 
the  many. 

Corporate  power  has,  in  too  many  cases,  been  used  to  exact 
/high  prices  for  poor  service,  to  secure  enormous  returns  on  fic- 
titious capital,  to  pay  extravagant  salaries  and  support  wasteful 
expenditures,  to  secure  legislation  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  in  short,  to  further  the  interests  of  those  wielding 
the  power,  to  the  detriment  and  destruction  of  those  upon  whom 
it  has  been  exercised. 

Forgetting  the  beneficent  results  that  have  been  obtained  only 
through  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  from  corporate  organi- 
zation, the  dissatisfied  citizen  sees  only  the  abuses  of  financial  and 
corporate  power  of  which  he  has  been,  or  imagines  himself  to  be, 
the  victim.  The  very  word  “corporation”  has  come  to  have  an 
approbrium  of  its  own. 

And  yet,  of  course,  this  wholesale  distrust  and  condemna- 
tion of  wealth  and  corporate  power  is  unreasonable.  It  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  assert  from  what  other  source 
the  people  at  large  would  have  derived  the  blessings  which  have 
come  from  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  almost  count- 
less hospitals,  libraries,  colleges,  parks,  museums  and  special  funds 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  the  promotion  of  science,  the 
reward  of  courage  and  endeavor,  and  the  various  other  beneficent 
uses  for  which  they  have  been  established  and  maintained  by  pri- 
vate wealth,  largely  derived  from  corporations.  They  forget  that 
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it  has  been  only  by  the  uniting  of  the  funds  of  the  rich  and  the 
savings  of  the  poor  in  corporate  organizations  that  the  country 
has  been  developed  by  the  establishment  and  exploitation  of  num- 
berless forms  of  industrial  enterprise,  which  have  given  employ- 
ment to  labor,  activity  and  volume  to  trade,  and  a market  for  all 
the  products  of  our  soil,  and  all  the  talents  of  our  people. 

In  electrical  enterprises  the  central-station  electric  lighting 
investment  alone  already  aggregates  700  million  dollars,  involving 
an  annual  operating  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  100  millions,  dis- 
tributed among  all  classes  of  workmen  and  through  every  artery 
of  trade.  The  census  reports  show  that  in  the  single  year  1904 
there  was  an  output  of  new  electrical  apparatus  of  the  value  of 
more  than  150  millions.  There  are  nearly  5000  central  electric 
lighting  stations.  There  are  23,000  miles  of  electric  railway, 
carrying  each  year  over  5000  million  passengers.  A network 
of  nearly  300,000  miles  of  steam  railroad  gridirons  the  country, 
transporting  upward  of  750,000,000  passengers  annually.  Spoken 
words  are  transmitted  through  more  than  5,000,000  miles  of  wire, 
by  the  use  of  more  than  3,000,000  telephones,  by  which  more 
than  5000  million  messages  are  transmitted  yearly. 

All  these  wonders  we  owe  to  our  corporations.  They  have 
given  free  play  to  the  enterprise  and  individual  energy  of  our 
people,  and  have  made  that  enterprise  and  energy  vastly  more 
powerful  and  effective  than  it  otherwise  could  possibly  have  been. 
They  -have  enabled  the  man  of  small  means  to  do  a part  of  the 
world’s  work  by  joining  his  savings  to  the  capital  of  his  wealthier 
neighbor.  They  have  encouraged  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  invest- 
ment. They  have  advanced  civilization  and  brought  to  every 
man’s  door  the  diversified  products  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

And  it  has  been,  not  the  organizers,  managers  and  stockhold- 
ers of  these  enterprises  who  have  chiefly  benefited  by  them,  but 
the  general  public.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  public 
at  large  have,  upon  the  whole,  obtained  vastly  greater  benefits 
from  corporate  enterprises  than  have  those  whose1  money  has 
made  them  possible. 

A glance  at  the  net  divisible  incomes  earned  and  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  electrical  public-service  corporations  of  the 
United  States,  contrasted  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
service  rendered  by  them  to  the  public,  will  furnish  ample  demon- 
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stration  of  this  assertion.  Take  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example;  it  has  ninety-eight  electric  railways,  operating  2688 
miles  of  track,  transporting  over  500,000,000  passengers  by  the 
use  of  7341  cars.  Only  about  one-third  of  them  paid  a dividend 
in  1905.  Sixty-three  paid  no  dividends  at  all,  while  the  other 
thirty-five  paid  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  with  an  average  dividend 
of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  which,  if  applied  to  the  capital  of 
all  the  companies  in  operation,  would  have  yielded  an  average 
dividend  of  less  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  these  companies  paid  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  form  of 
taxes  nearly  $2,000,000. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  in  Massachusetts  fifty-eight 
strictly  electric  lighting  companies,  only  about  one-third  of  which 
paid  any  dividends  whatever.  The  dividends  paid  ranged  from 
four  to  ten  per  cent.  These  companies  paid  into  the  public  treas- 
ury in  the  form  of  taxes  nearly  $600,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  tax-gatherer,  the  employee  and  the 
general  public  have  each  and  all  reaped  rewards  vastly  greater 
than  have  been  realized  by  the  stockholders  in  these  enterprises. 
But,  fortunately,  the  conditions  are  improving;  and  even  the  dis- 
appointed investor  begins  to  realize  some  reward  for  his  courage 
in  establishing  and  developing  these  industries.  All  tendencies 
are  in  the  right  instead  of  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  are  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  necessity,  if  it  ever  existed,  of  a change 
from  private  to  public  ownership. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  improvements  along  all  desirable 
lines  of  progress,  I attribute  the  existing  widespread  agitation  for 
the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  very 
largely  to  the  influence  upon  the  popular  mind  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment  occasioned  by  the  abuses  of  great 
wealth  and  corporate  facilities,  to  which  I have  referred. 

And  it  has  not  been  alone  in  the  direction  already  indicated 
that  great  wealth  has  been  unfitly  and  objectionably  employed.  It 
has  also,  in  some  conspicuous  instances,  been  extensively  used  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fanning  the  flames  of  discontent  and  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  popular  hostility  to  the  established  order.  “Yel- 
low journalism”  is  not  the  product  of  anarchism  or  the  slums, 
although  it  encourages  anarchy  and  exploits  the  slums.  Great 
wealth  in  this  instance  has  been  perverted  to  the  despicable  em- 
ployment of  setting  man  against  man,  and  class  against  class ; of 
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making  the  contented  discontented,  and  the  discontented  desper- 
ate. Instead  of  seeking  to  promote  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,”  this  baneful  influence  has  invoked  the  lowest  motives  and 
kindled  the  fiercest  resentments.  Instead  of  appealing  to  reason, 
it  has  aroused  passion ; instead  of  seeking  to  improve  conditions 
by  accepted  methods  and  through  regular  channels,  it  has 
preached  social,  industrial  and  political  revolution.  Instead  of 
employing  the  instrumentalities  of  established  government,  it 
has  sought  to  set  up  the  rule  of  the  mob,  sometimes  under  the 
guise  of  the  referendum.  Instead  of  employing  the  vulgar  meth- 
ods and  the  heartless  brutalities  of  a Robespierre  or  a Danton,  it 
has  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  by  resort 
to  methods,  hardly  less  vulgar  or  heartless,  though  necessarily 
more  in  keeping  with  the  conventionalities  of  modern  times.  The 
results  sought  to  be  accomplished  are  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases — the  transfer  of  power  and  property  from  one  class  to 
another. 

One  of  the  most  baneful  results  which  this  last-mentioned 
employment  of  great  wealth  has  accomplished  is  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  politics  and  political  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  politician,  particularly  the  local  politician,  has  dis- 
covered, or  thinks  he  has  discovered,  an  easy  road  to  office  and 
emolument  through  catering  to  and  increasing  as  much  as  possible 
the  popular  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  established  order,  which 
yellow  journalism  has  created  and  fostered.  He  sees  votes,  for 
example,  in  municipal  ownership,  as  the  old-time  Northern  poli- 
tician used  to  see  “just  one  more  election”  in  the  “bloody  shirt.” 
He  therefore  shouts  for  the  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  anything  and  everything  with  which  the  people  are  not  fully 
satisfied;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  services  they  render, 
public-service  enterprises  never  did  and  never  can  satisfy  all  the 
demands,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  which  are  made  upon 
them.  Like  the  Irishman  who  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  an 
unknown  land,  and  immediately  declared  that  he  was  “agin  the 
government,”  whatever  it  was,  the  average  citizen  feels  more  or 
less  hostile  to  the  railway,  lighting  or  telephone  company,  whose 
service,  however  good,  he  thinks  might  readily  be  improved. 

The  politician,  whatever  his  faults,  can  at  least  lay  claim  to 
a knowledge  of  human  nature — at  any  rate,  that  kind  of  unedu- 
cated human  nature  to  which  he  principally  appeals.  He  is  there- 
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fore  quick  to  seize  upon  the  inevitable  deficiencies  in  existing 
public  services  as  an  object  of  his  disinterested  criticism,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  his  patriotic  purposes.  lie  it  is,  there- 
fore, who  is  found  preaching  the  beauties  of  municipal  owner- 
ship in  season  and  out  of  season,  pointing  out  how  wretchedly  the 
responsible  people  now  in  control  of  quasi-public  utilities  are 
managing  them,  as  compared  with  the  ideal  conditions  which 
would  prevail  if  he  and  his  like  were  put  in  charge  of  them. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  all  sup- 
porters of  municipal  ownership  in  this  country  belong  to  either 
or  any  of  the  classes  to  which  I have  alluded.  There  are  many 
sincere,  patriotic  and  thoughtful  people  who  are  convinced  of  the 
efficiency  and  desirability  of  municipal  ownership — at  least  as  a 
choice  of  evils.  I only  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
latter  class,  however  numerous,  would  be  wholly  ineffective  in 
converting  our  system  of  private  ownership  and  control  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  classes  to  which  I have  specially 
referred,  and  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  forces  favor- 
able to  municipal  ownership  in  this  country. 

Another  most  potent  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  idea  of 
municipal  ownership  in  the  United  States  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  the  one  that  has,  perhaps,  most  strongly  appealed  to 
all  classes  of  its  advocates.  I refer  to  the  experience  of  British 
municipalities  in  public  ownership.  The  result  of  this  experience 
has  almost  if  not  quite  uniformly  been  stated  favorably.  Our 
people  have  come  to  think  that  in  England,  certainly,  the  experi- 
ment of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  has  been  amply  jus- 
tified by  results.  The  favorable  features  of  municipal  ownership 
abroad  have  been  so  iterated  and  reiterated  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  this  country  that  the  body  of  our  people  have  come  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  other  side  of  the  discussion.  They  have 
therefore  naturally  fallen  into  the  habit  of  asking,  if  municipal 
ownership  has  worked  so  well  abroad,  why  is  it  not  a good  thing 
for  this  country. 

This  query,  though  natural  under  the  circumstances,  is 
inspired  by  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Those  who 
have  known  better  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  set  the  matter 
right ; those  most  directly  interested  against  the  proposition  have 
failed  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion ; those  who  should  have  been  conducting  or  inspiring  a 
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comprehensive  campaign  of  education  have  sat  supinely  by  and 
allowed  the  doctrinaires  to  monopolize  the  public  attention.  So 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  there  have  been  few  serious 
efforts  made  to  counteract  the  assertions  of  the  theorists  and  par- 
tisans of  municipal  ownership,  who  have  lost  no  opportunity,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  influence  the  public  mind  in  favor 
of  their  propaganda.  A golden  opportunity  has  been  lost;  the 
mischief  has  been  largely  done : misrepresentation  of  facts  and 
statements  of  false  conclusions  from  insufficient  or  inaccurate  data 
have  gone  so  far  without  challenge  that  any  campaign  of  educa- 
tion which  may  now  or  hereafter  be  inaugurated,  needs  be  more 
onerous  in  character  and  uncertain  in  results  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  any  good 
work.  The  character  of  the  work  needed  is  apparent.  It  remains 
for  those  in  interest  to  determine  how  aggressive  and  effective  it 
shall  be. 

In  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  adopting  municipal  ownership 
in  this  country  on  the  strength  of  its  alleged  success  abroad,  the 
first  thing  to  be  suggested  is  the  danger  that  always  lies  in  the 
off-hand  adoption  of  foreign  methods,  laws  or  practices  of 
another  country.  It  can  seldom  be  done  successfully.  Differences 
in  political,  economic  or  social  conditions  almost  always  exist 
which  render  the  transmitting  of  the  laws,  customs  or  methods  of 
one  country  into  another  inexpedient.  We  are,  for  example, 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  administration  of  French  justice.  To  us 
it  seems  a travesty,  resulting  in  a comedy  or  tragedy,  as  may  be 
the  case.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  that  country  it  produces  good 
results,  and  in  some  cases  I am  inclined  to  think,  better  results 
than  are  worked  out  under  our  entirely  different  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

The  adaptation  of  foreign  practices  to  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  another  country  is,  however,  frequently  desirable.  Almost 
if  not  all  civilized  communities  can  contribute  something  of  value 
to  and  get  something  of  value  from  others.  But  such  adaptation 
needs  to  be  done  with  care  and  discrimination,  in  order  that 
under  the  changed  conditions  it  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Keeping  in  view  these  general  observations,  let  us  examine 
as  briefly  as  may  be  the  alleged  success  of  municipal  ownership 
in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  justifies  the 
inference  that  its  adoption  is  desirable  in  this  country. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  municipal  ownership  of  certain  utilities  were  entirely  different 
abroad  from  what  they  are  in  this  country.  We  have  not,  and 
never  have  had,  any  such  conditions  of  things,  for  example,  as 
not  only  justified  but  practically  forced  the  adoption  of  the  public 
ownership  and  control  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Great  Britain. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  led  off  in  this  departure.  In  1865  the 
congested  area  of  Glasgow  contained  eighty-eight  acres,  with  a 
population  of  51,294,  or  an  average  density  of  nearly  600  to  the 
acre,  and  in  some  sections  more  than  1000  to  the  acre.  The  aver- 
age mortality  for  some  years  had  been  over  thirty-eight  in  the 
thousand,  epidemic  diseases  accounting  for  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  death  rate.  The  city  engineer  said  that  “almost  every  spare 
inch  of  ground  had  been  built  upon,  until  room  could  not  be 
found  to  lay  down  an  ash  pit.”  There  were  practically  no  streets 
at  all,  but  only  a system  of  lanes  or  closes  permeating  an  almost 
solid  mass  of  tenements  of  the  worst  description. 

In  1871  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
lived  in  tenements  of  one  room  only,  and  ten  years  later  126,000 
were  thus  inadequately  and  indecently  housed,  while  228,000 
were  still  huddled  in  tenements  of  two  rooms  only.  As  late  as 
1891  nearly  one-half  the  people  lived  in  one-room  and  two-room 
tenements.  The  medical  officer  of  Glasgow  stated  that  there 
were  thousands  of  these  one-room  tenements  which  contained 
five,  six  and  seven  inmates  and  hundreds  that  were  inhabited  by 
from  eight  to  thirteen.  In  view  of  such  conditions,  one  can 
readily  assent  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw’s  conclusion,  that  “consider- 
ations of  the  public  health  have  been  predominant  in  determin- 
ing the  most  important  lines  of  action  entered  upon  within  the 
last  quarter  century  by  Municipal  Glasgow.  . . . These  new 

municipal  undertakings  find  their  true  centre  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.”  (Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  p.  30.) 

The  conditions  in  Glasgow  were  characteristic  of  those  in 
other  important  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
conditions  were  so  bad  that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  municipality  should  deal  with  them  with  a free  hand.  It 
must  open  streets,  and  for  that  purpose  must  demolish  houses. 
It  must  see  that  the  people  were  decently  housed,  and  it  was 


decided  to  build  houses  for  them.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
people  should  be  washed,  and  it  was  deemed  wi,s^  ( establish 
public  wash  houses  and  also  public  laundries.  In  short,  munici- 
pal ownership  of  lighting  facilities,  or  workmen’s  dwellings,  of 
public  laundries,  wash  houses,  and  so  forth,  was  the  result  of 
necessities  of  which  we  happily  have  no  personal  knowledge  in 
this  country.  And,  having  gone  thus  far,  it  was  easy  and  natural 
to  go  farther.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  incidents  of  munici- 
pal ownership  is  the  ease  with  which  the  idea  can  be  expanded 
in  practice.  It  is  entirely  logical  for  the  advanced  municipalists 
of  England  to  declare,  “There  is  no  finality  to  municipal  enter- 
prise ; we  can  not  limit  our  horizon.” 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever interesting  and  instructive  it  might  be,  to  trace  municipal 
ownership  in  Great  Britain  or  other  foreign  countries  to  its 
sources,  or  to  state  the  reasons  for  its  expansion.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  they  were  very  different  from  those  existing  in  this 
country. 

Moreover,  the  differences  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
prosecution  of  public  utilities  there  and  here  are  all-important. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  is  the  fact  that  European, 
particularly  British,  municipalities  enjoy  a local  civil  service  very 
different  from  and  more  efficient  than  ours,  and  vastly  better 
fitted  for  the  assumption  and  discharge  of  expanding  municipal 
functions. 

As  contrasted  with  American  municipal  service,  that  abroad 
is  less  political  and  more  business-like  in  its  character,  more  cer- 
tain in  its  tenure,  more  continuous  in  its  service,  and  more  disin- 
terested in  its  activities.  Its  desirable  features  are  not  only 
secured  and  protected  by  law,  but  are  demanded  by  public  senti- 
ment. While  the  raw  material  is  perhaps  as  good  or  better  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  European  cities,  it  is  handicapped 
in  its  efficiency  by  its  political  character  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  tenure.  The  American  municipal  servant  never  knows  how 
long  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  hold  his  place,  and  is  subject  to  con- 
stant changes  in  policy  and  supervision.  The  only  thing  he  can 
be  reasonably  sure  of  is  that  his  head  will  ultimately  drop  into  the 
basket.  This  system — for  system  it  has  come  to  be — may  perhaps 
prevent  dry  rot  and  some  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  efficient  public  service. 
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And  this  difference  in  political  conditions  and  resulting 
municipal  administration  of  public  utilities  is  one  which  is  fixed 
anc(  incapable  of  change,  except  after  the  lapse  of  a long  period, 
of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  signs  of  a beginning.  While  British 
public  sentiment  would  not  tolerate  political  partisanship  in 
municipal  administration,  with  its  consequent  bad  results,  our 
own  people  have  been  too  long  and  too  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  virus  of  the  doctrine  that  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils”  to 
make  it  possible  at  present  to  substitute  efficiency  in  political 
municipal  administration  for  the  wasteful  system  and  extrava- 
gant practices  which  now  prevail.  And  it  is  not  a matter  of  laws, 
or  of  civil-service  regulations ; the  conditions  I refer  to  are 
inherent  in  the  fibre  of  the  body  politic.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come — and  every  good  citizen  will  pray  Heaven  to  speed  the 
time — when  conditions  will  change  here  for  the  better  in  the 
particular  referred  to.  But  until  they  do,  the  part  of  wisdom 
is  to  restrict  our  municipal  activities  to  their  present  limits. 

So  far  as  British  municipalities  have  been  successful  in  the 
prosecution  of  public  utility  enterprises  other  than  those  of  a 
restricted  character,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  stability,  the  con- 
tinuity, the  business  efficiency,  and  the  lack  of  political  activity  of 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  their  governments. 
The  most  responsible  and  experienced  citizens  are  proud  to  serve 
as  members  of  their  town  and  city  councils,  and  their  constituents 
are  glad  to  retain  them  in  office  as  long  as  they  will  serve. 

In  the  Manchester  city  council,  for  example,  there  is  one  aider- 
man  who,  if  he  has  not  died  since  last  summer,  has  served  continu- 
ously for  fifty  years ; another  for  forty  years ; another  for  thirty- 
eight  years ; ten  others  between  twenty  and  thirty  years ; four 
others  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years,  and  eight  others  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  And  such  a showing  is  not  exceptional. 
In  Glasgow,  for  example,  one  city  councillor  has  served  twenty- 
eight  years,  another  twenty-six  years,  another  twenty-two  years, 
and  three  others  twenty-one  years  each.  Six  have  served  for 
twenty  years,  four  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  seventeen 
between  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  only  twenty-nine  out  of  the 
seventy-seven  have  come  in  as  new  members  within  the  last  five 
years.  At  least  twenty-two,  or  one-third,  of  them  each  have 
premises  in  the  city  of  a yearly  rental  value  of  more  than  $2000, 
presumably  equivalent  to  a capital  valuation  of  considerably  more 
than  $20,000. 
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“Graft”  is  unknown  in  British  municipal  assemblies.  So 
far  from  the  city  fathers  being  the  chief  beneficiaries,  directly  or 
through  others,  of  municipal  expenditures,  the  holding  of  a single 
share  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  five  dollars  in  a company  doing 
business  with  the  city  cost  one  councillor  his  seat,  while  in  another 
city  three  members  of  the  council  were  compelled  to  resign  upon 
its  becoming  known  that  they  were  directors  in  a corporation 
which  had  dealt  with  the  city  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  about 
$150  in  three  years. 

And  these  are  but  sample  illustrations  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  British  city  and  town  governments  guard  their  repu- 
tations, which,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion. 

The  administrative  officials  appointed  and  retained  in  place 
by  such  legislative  bodies  necessarily  partake  in  a marked  degree 
of  the  high  character  of  their  superiors,  with  the  result  that  their 
services  are  of  the  efficient  and  non-political  character  already 
indicated. 

No  general  indictment  of  the  town  and  city  officials  of  the 
United  States  is  necessary  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  our 
British  brethren  have  far  surpassed  us  in  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  their  municipal  administrations.  We  are  forced  to 
confess,  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  that  the  American 
experiment  in  self-government,  as  successful  as  it  has  been  in 
other  directions,  has  been  a lamentable  failure  when  worked  out 
in  our  cities.  Waiving  the  consideration  that  good  citizens 
hesitate  to  subject  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  awful 
ordeal  of  the  fierce  political  contests  that  are  almost  always 
waged  for  local  offices,  their  official  tenure  is  too  short  and  too 
uncertain  to  give  them  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
plexity of  municipal  questions  and  machinery  necessary  to  qualify 
them  as  the  experts  they  ought  to  be.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  they  are  replaced  by  other  candidates  who 
have  no  “records”  to  handicap  them  and  not  enough  public  spirit 
to  deter  them  from  replacing  better  or  more  experienced  men. 
The  administrative  officials  of  such  a system,  however  capable  by 
nature  or  efficient  by  experience,  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
service  in  it.  The  result  is  the  presence  among  them  of  political 
activity  in  abundance,  at  the  expense  of  business  efficiency  and 
effective  public  service.  Neither  branch  of  our  city  governments 
is  therefore  as  well  fitted  as  are  British  municipal  legislative  and 
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administrative  officials  to  take  on  increased  responsibilities  in  the 
form  of  enlarged  municipal  activities.  When  the  administration 
of  the  departments  now  in  charge  of  our  local  public  officials 
show  better  results  in  economy  and  efficiency,  if  will  be  time,  and 
not  until  then,  to  consider  an  enlargement  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  the  inquiry  is  in  order  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  character  and  efficiency  of  British  municipal  administra- 
tion, the  experiment  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities  has  been  unqualifiedly  successful  in  that  country. 
Time  does  not  permit,  and  perhaps  the  occasion  does  not  warrant, 
a careful  or  detailed  statement  of  the  particulars  in  which  munici- 
pal ownership  in  Great  Britain  can  be  reasonably  claimed  to  be 
a failure.  A brief  statement  without  argument  must  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  has  not  resulted  in  any  great 
financial  profit.  Official  returns  for  the  electric  lighting  under- 
takings of  the  Kingdom  to  December  31,  1904,  show  that  less 
than  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  182  municipal  undertakings  showed  a 
profit,  which  averaged  only  about  $4000  for  each  undertaking, 
while  ninety-two  per  cent  of  sixty-six  private  enterprises  showed 
a profit,  amounting  on  an  average  to  more  than  $45,000  for  each 
plant.  And  such  profits  as  have  been  shown  by  the  municipal 
undertakings  seem  to  be  arrived  at  as  a result  of  the  nearly  total 
disregard  of  the  items  of  depreciation  and  reserve.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler’s  “Returns”  to  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  in 
recent  years  the  annual  allowances  for  depreciation  in  the  case 
of  193  water-works,  97  gas-works,  102  electric  plants,  and 
29  tramways,  owned  and  operated  by  municipalities  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  have  averaged  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  originally  invested,  and  barely  more 
than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  balance  of  capital  indebt- 
edness remaining  after  payments  of  capital  out  of  earnings. 
Profits,  when  realized,  are  generally  not  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  the  net  result  being  an  average  loss 
upon  the  whole. 

But  to  my  mind  the  financial  results  are  by  no  means  the 
most  satisfactory  tests  of  the  success  or  failure  of  municipal 
supply.  If  in  all  other  important  respects  the  results  were  favor- 
able, a small  profit  or  even  an  average  loss  might  not  condemn 
the  enterprises.  But  when  we  find  that  whatever  success  has 
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been  attained  has  been  accompanied  with  other  results  of  the  most 
baneful  character,  it  may  be  well  claimed  that,  as  was  recently 
said  by  the  London  Standard,  one  of  the  most  responsible  of 
English  journals,  “Municipal  trading  is  a thing  which,  except  in 
very  rare  instances,  stands  self-condemned.” 

We  may  admit  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  what  upon 
all  the  evidence  I am  inclined  to  think  is  the  fact,  that  in  the 
supply  of  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting  the  municipalities  of 
Great  Britain  show  a slightly  better  record  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  than  do  the  private  companies.  This  is,  however,  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  differences  of  conditions,  legal  and  other- 
wise, under  which  they  operate,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
principal  undertakings  are  in  the  hands  of  public  authorities. 
With  respect  to  electric  lighting,  with  the  exception  of  Metro- 
politan London,  practically  all  the  private  plants  are  in  very  small 
cities,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  municipal  plants  are  in  larger 
places. 

That  private  enterprise  can  accomplish  as  good  or  better 
results  than  the  public  authorities  in  the  field  of  electric  light  and 
power,  even  in  England,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results 
in  the  cases  (which  are  very  few)  where  private  enterprise  has 
been  allowed  to  operate  under  substantially  the  same  legal  con- 
ditions as  the  public  plants.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  example, 
there  is  a private  company  operating  free  from  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  surround  and  handicap  almost  all  of  the 
other  private  British  enterprises  of  like  character,  which,  when 
compared  with  important  municipal  undertakings,  far  outstrips 
them  in  the  number  of  its  customers,  the  number  of  lights  sup- 
plied, the  capacity  in  horse-power  of  motors,  the  number  of  kilo- 
watt-hours sold,  as  well  as  in  the  cheapness  of  the  price  at  which 
the  current  is  supplied.  The  same  city  furnishes  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  fact  as  developed  in  the  telephone  industry.  In 
that  city  is  located  the  largest  governmental  telephone  exchange 
in  the  country,  but  on  July  31,  1905,  it  had  only  550  subscribers, 
while  the  private  company  operating  telephones  in  that  city  had 
over  9000  instruments  installed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  private  and  municipal  enterprise  is  shown 
in  the  only  five  cities  in  Great  Britain  in  which  there  is  competition 
in  the  telephone  business  between  the  municipality  and  a private 
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company.  The  excess  of  private  telephones  over  municipal  tele- 
phones in  Glasgow  is  82  per  cent;  in  Hull,  225  per  cent;  in 
Brighton,  67  per  cent;  in  Portsmouth,  33  per  cent;  and  in 
Swansea,  95  per  cent — an  average  excess  of  more  than  87  per 
cent.  On  December  31,  1905,  the  number  of  municipal  telephones 
in  the  five  cities  named  was  less  than  20,000,  while  the  number 
of  private  telephones  in  the  same  areas  was  more  than  40,000 — 
an  excess  of  102  per  cent.  During  the  year  1905  the  increase  in 
municipal  telephones  was  12.2  per  cent,  and  in  private  telephones 
92  per  cent. 

If  tested  by  the  indisputably  sound  economic  proposition 
that  the  character  of  a public  service  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
extent  quite  as  much  as  by  its  cost,  British  municipalities  have 
woefully  failed  in  the  experiment  of  furnishing  artificial  light  and 
power  to  their  inhabitants.  The  five  Scotch  and  English  cities 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Birmingham 
combined  have  a smaller  number  of  lamps  installed  than  the 
single  city  of  Chicago,  not  more  than  half  as  many  as  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  districts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  barely 
more  than  the  city  of  Boston ; while  their  combined  populations 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  New  York  boroughs 
named,  about  a million  more  than  that  of  Chicago,  and  five 
times  more  than  that  of  Boston.  If,  as  is  indisputable,  it  is  better 
service  to  supply  100,000  people  in  a given  area  with  gas  or  elec- 
tric light  at  a given  price  per  unit  than  to  supply  half  that  number 
of  people  at  half  the  price  assumed,  the  British  municipalities  can 
lay  no  claim  to  success  in  the  exploitation  and  prosecution  of  the 
business  of  public  lighting. 

But  in  one  respect  municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  worse  than  a failure — it  has  been  a calamity.  Owing  to  the 
restrictive  character  of  the  laws,  particularly  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Acts  of  1882  and  1886  and  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  the 
electrical  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  hampered  and 
restricted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  showing  lamentable. 
So  serious  had  this  become  in  1902  that  the  council  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers  of  England  appointed  a committee 
"to  determine  whether  they  can  recommend  the  council  to  take 
any  action  and  if  so,  what  action,  that  would  assist  the  industry.” 
After  a most  elaborate  investigation  and  the  taking  of  much  testi- 
mony, the  committee  of  the  council  resolved:  “That  notwith- 
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standing  that  our  countrymen  have  been  among  the  first  in 
inventive  genius  in  electrical  science,  its  development  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  a backward  condition,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  in  respect  of  practical  application  to  the  indus- 
trial and  social  requirements  of  the  nation.”  And  this  result  was 
attributable  principally  to  the  operation  of  laws  expressly  designed 
to  encourage  municipal  and  discourage  private  enterprise.  The 
committee  of  the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
expressly  attributed  the  , unsatisfactory  results  to  what  they 
denominate  “the  restrictive  character  of  the  legislation  govern- 
ing the  initiation  and  development  of  electric  power  and  traction 
undertakings  and  the  powers  of  obstruction  granted  to  local 
authorities,”  which  they  alleged  to  be  the  “essential  difference 
between  the  electrical  industry  as  it  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  as  it  exists  abroad.” 

Without  pausing  to  refer  to  the  enormous  increase  of  munici- 
pal debts  and  taxes,  or  the  great  augmentation  of  the  army  of 
municipal  employees,  which  have  attended  the  development  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  led  many  of  its 
most  thoughtful  and  practical  citizens  to  regret  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  has  been  carried  and  to  attempt  to  restrict  its 
further  development,  sufficient  otherwise  appears  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  so  far  as  municipal  ownership  and  operation  have 
been  successful  in  Great  Britain  that  success  has  not  been  of  such 
a character  as  to  justify  its  being  used  as  an  argument  for  the  try- 
ing of  the  experiment  in  this  country. 

Having  attempted  to  state  the  origin,  meaning  and  present 
status  of  the  agitation  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
in  this  country,  I will  endeavor  in  the  few  minutes  left  at  my 
disposal  to  give  in  outline  my  idea  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  it. 

The  remedy  for  existing  conditions  must  come  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  The  companies  interested,  the  public 
authorities  and  the  public  at  large  must  each  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  None  of  them  can  or  will  be  wholly 
effective  without  the  others.  Human  nature  is  such  that  it  can 
not  be  wholly  trusted  to  regenerate  itself,  public  clamor  is  fre- 
quently ineffective,  while  enactments  of  the  legislature  can  not 
accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

In  the  first  place,  the  companies  engaged  in  furnishing  public 
services  must,  in  their  own  interest,  strive  more  and  more  to 
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give  good  service  at  fair  rates.  While  they  can  not  all  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  legal  so-called  “sliding  scales,” 
they  can  hope  for  the  best  results  only  along  the  line  of  the  theory 
of  the  sliding  scale.  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  gone  by,  if 
it  ever  was,  when  extortionate  rates  and  wretched  service  will 
promote  the  interests  of  the  corporations.  He  who  serves  the 
public  best  serves  his  company  best.  Patience,  a spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, and  a real  desire  to  increase  facilities  and  reduce  charges  as 
rapidly  as  consistent  with  sound  management,  will  ultimately 
bring  their  rewards  in  the  form  of  increased  earnings  and  larger 
dividends.  And  when  the  public  in  any  given  community  comes 
to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  mouthings  of  the  demagogues  and 
the  agitator,  it  is  being  fairly  treated  by  the  corporations,  its 
objections  to  large  and  increasing  returns  upon  invested  capital 
will  gradually  disappear. 

Next:  The  abuses  of  great  wealth  and  corporate  privileges 
to  which  I have  alluded  must  cease,  or  at  least  be  greatly  limited. 
Self-interest  must  realize  the  fatality  of  a continuance  of  the 
abuses  involved  in  gross  over-capitalization,  poor  service,  high 
prices,  discriminations  among  consumers,  and  above  all  the 
attempt  to  control  the  lawmaking  power  for  purely  selfish  ends. 

I do  not  include  among  these  objectionable  practices  that 
reasonable  inflation  of  capital  necessary  to  induce  men  to  start  new 
enterprises  where,  to  offset  the  chances  of  loss,  the  possible 
amount  of  profits  may  reasonably  be  increased  over  that  from  ordi- 
nary investments.  For  such  an  inflation  we  have  the  warrant  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  a recent  statement  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  that  much  can  be  said  in  defense  of  it. 
The  difference  between  such  an  inflation  of  new  capital  and  the 
objectionable  stock-watering  to  which  I have  referred  needs  no 
elaboration. 

To  insist  upon  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  the 
freedom  to  contract  or  not  contract  with  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  the  full  rewards  of  individual  initiative  and  personal 
endeavor  and  fair  treatment  for  capital  invested  in  corporate 
enterprises,  is  not  only  permissible  but  imperative ; but  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  others,  to  fail  to  recognize  reciprocal  obligations,  to 
show  a reckless  disregard  or  contemptuous  indifference  for  public 
sentiment,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  discreditable.  Capital  must  realize 
that  there  is  a power  greater  than  itself — the  law ; and  that  it  is 
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-amenable  to  a court  more  powerful  than  those  constituted  by- 
statute — that  of  public  opinion.  I grant  you  it  is  often  blind  and 
unreasonable ; if  so,  it  must  be  educated  and  persuaded,  not  bul- 
lied or  disregarded.  While  the  agitator,  the  demagogue,  the  yel- 
low journal,  and  the  other  pestilential  agencies  which  constantly 
assail  corporate  enterprises  must  not  be  cajoled  or  tolerated,  much 
less  deferred  to,  “a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind”  is 
as  fitting  and  as  expedient  in  the  business  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  it  was  in  the  statecraft  which  evolved  our  immortal  decla- 
ration of  political  independence. 

Third : Public  sentiment  must  be  cultivated.  The  one  great 
need  in  the  economic  world,  as  I view  it,  is  popular  education 
along  sound  economic  lines.  Let  us  no  longer  leave  the  exploita- 
tion of  vital  economic  principles  to  the  visionary  or  the  doctrin- 
aire, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  irresponsible  politician  or  selfish 
agitator,  on  the  other.  A real  Campaign  of  Education  is  what  is 
needed — a broad,  comprehensive,  intelligent,  persistent,  aggres- 
sive and  well-directed  campaign,  which  shall  leave  nothing  in 
reason  undone  to  spread  sound  economic  doctrines.  So  far  as 
self-interest  enters  into  it,  let  it  be  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
having  in  mind  the  rights  of  all ; let  it  be  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  all  members  of  the  community  are  bound 
together  in  such  intimacy  of  relation  that  no  member  can  ruth- 
lessly injure  another  without  ultimately  feeling  the  recoil  upon 
himself.  “Live  and  let  live,”  should  be  the  motto. 

Such  associations  as  this  can  contribute  greatly  to  a con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I need  not  suggest  the  ways 
and  means  to  you  who  are  so  much  more  familiar  with  them 
than  am  I. 

State  associations  also  can  do  much — particularly  if  imbued 
with  a common  purpose  and  subscribing  to  a common  doctrine. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  the  development  of  the  suggestion ; 
indeed,  that  would  require  perhaps  as  much  time  as  I have  already 
occupied;  but  serious  attention  to  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  go 
far  to  achieve  the  results  so  much  to  be  desired. 

But,  as  I have  said,  too  much  can  not  be  expected  from 
within.  Human  nature  and  human  greed  are  such  as  to  defeat 
the  best  intentions.  At  any  rate,  recent  events  in  Washington 
have  shown,  if  the  assertion  needed  any  verification,  that  the 
public  will  have  a part,  and  a conspicuous  part,  in  the  attempt  to 
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bring  about  more  satisfactory  relations  between  public-service 
corporations  and  the  communities  they  serve.  The  only  question 
is,  what  form  and  direction  will  these  efforts  of  the  public  take? 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends,  in  my  judgment,  very 
largely  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  those  who  have  the  control 
of  corporate  enterprises. 

Just  now  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  seems  to  be  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  public  ownership.  I have  attempted,  though  inade- 
quately, to  show  that  the  experiment  of  public  ownership,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  tried  under  conditions  best  calculated  for  its  suc- 
cess, has  not  produced  results  which  encourage  the  belief  that  it 
offers  a panacea  for  the  ills  complained  of.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  shown  to  involve  results  so  detrimental  as  to  more  than 
offset  the  advantages  claimed  for  it.  And  yet  the  community 
may  turn  to  it,  even  with  a knowledge  of  its  insufficiency,  as  a 
choice  of  evils.  If  it  acts  on  that  ground,  it  will  be  largely  the 
fault  of  the  corporations. 

But,  except  as  a choice  of  necessary  evils,  municipal  owner- 
ship has  no  standing  in  the  court  of  economics.  It  not  only  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  effect  the  results  desired,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  means  that  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  I will  venture 
in  closing  to  suggest  a much  better  one,  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Public  Supervision  and  Control  of  private  public-service  cor- 
porations, both  in  theory  and  practice,  offers  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  preserves  the  invaluable  results  of  individual 
initiative — what  Sir  Richard  Webster  well  termed  “the  absolute 
necessity  of  inventive  competition/'  It  does  not  discourage  per- 
sonal enterprise  and  the  combination  of  private  capitals.  It  leaves 
the  American  theory  of  industrial  freedom  unharmed,  but  con- 
trols it  so  far  as  the  public  interests  require.  It  enforces  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  and  the  general  public,  while  recognizing 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  and  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  individual  to  industrial  liberty.  When  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned — the  consumer,  the  corporation  and  the  general 
public. 

Of  course,  this  suggestion  requires  deliberate  and  ample  con- 
sideration and  elaboration — wholly  impracticable  at  the  end  of  a 


paper  already  too  ample  in  its  proportions.  But,  at  least,  a con- 
crete illustration,  and  what  I claim  to  be  a demonstration,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  of  public  control  of  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions when  applied  in  practice,  may  here  be  given. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  for  twelve  years  been  trying 
the  experiment.  It  has  developed  a most  complete  system  of 
public  control  of  gas,  electric  lighting,  railroad,  street  railway  and 
other  public-service  corporations,  and  has  just  added  the  tele- 
phone industry  to  the  others — the  only  one  heretofore  omitted. 

While  there  are  imperfections  in  the  system,  while  both  the 
corporations  and  the  public  are  at  times  restive  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  application  of  it  in  specific  cases,  it  has,  in  my  belief, 
upon  the  whole,  been  an  advantage  to  all  concerned.  It  is  by  no 
means  perfect ; it  might  easily  be  made  intolerable.  But  the  sober 
sense  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as  represented  in  their  legis- 
lative assembly,  has  prevented  any  gross  perversions  of  its  objects 
or  confiscatory  applications  of  its  principles.  The  public  is  better 
and  more  cheaply  served ; the  capital  employed  is  more  amply 
protected ; the  relations  of  producer  and  consumer  are  more  satis- 
factory, than  is  the  case  in  most  if  not  all  other  portions  of  the 
country.  The  evils  of  stock-watering  have  been  eliminated  or 
minimized,  while  reasonable  returns  upon  legitimate  investments 
have  been  assured,  if  earned. 

Such  laws,  unwisely  framed  or  viciously  applied,  could  do  an 
immense,  amount  of  damage ; but  in  the  older  of  our  communities, 
certainly,  where  the  people  at  large  are  to  be  credited  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  intelligence  and  a real  desire  to  secure  a 
"square  deal”  for  all  alike,  it  offers,  in  my  opinion,  a vastly  better 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  than  does  municipal  ownership. 


